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Foreword 


This issue is the first number of a new volume which will be a 
memorial to a man of modesty and balanced discernment, the late R. T. 
Miller, Jr., whose generous gifts and friendly trust have sustained Ober- 
lin and in particular the Allen Art Museum for many years. We shall 
miss him sorely as a friend and benefactor. 


Although the next issue of this volume will be devoted entirely to 
his memory, it should be said here proleptically that all Oberlin students 
benefit from what he has done in providing the means for eager minds to 
learn the language of the visual world, and thereby better understand 
the world they move in. This in itself will be a lasting memorial. 

Being director of a small museum dedicated to teaching is unimag- 
inably exciting. What, one asks oneself, will be the effect of each ex- 
hibition, of each new acquisition, upon the minds of the undergraduates 
who are still in their formative years? What ends of education will the 
acquisition and the next show serve? First the cultivation of discrimina- 
tion, the ability to decide for quality and to relegate the anartistic. The 
development of tnis into a habit seems to me of primary importance, 
otherwise it would remain only an exercise, a way of categorizing the 
sources of visual stimulation; but it is nonetheless the first step in the 
complete apprehension of a work of art. 

In and beyond the work of art lives the mind of the artist, ac- 
cessible to the student who has developed the power to move in and 
meet it there. Indeed, there is no place where the essential tendencies 
of the mind, where the very premises upon which beliefs are built can 
be perceived and understood as adequately and completely as in a work 
of art. 

Our acquisitions, then, should be chosen for quality and diversity: 
quality so that the message may be clear, diversity so that the points of 
view may be many. Thus our students may be enabled to look back over 
the vista of the world’s beliefs through these manifestations, be they 
of the transcendental mind, or of minds variously focused on the finite, 
the infinite, the idea or the dream. 

And what about exhibitions? As a working premise, all exhibitions 
in this museum are predicated upon class use. They are often arranged 
at the request of teachers in other college departments, whenever ade- 
quate material of good quality is available, and the budget permits. 
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These exhibitions are pedagogical aids, but not in the sense that they 
are got up as illustrations for the texts of lectures; in my opinion the 
works of art must be able to carry alone the burden of communication 
from the artist to our students. This is possible only with works of first 
quality. 

What are the costs of a program with such requirements? In prac- 
tical terms it costs in the neighborhood of one dollar per year per 
Oberlin student to float a reasonable, minimum exhibition program, over 
and above staff and operating costs; adequate, not extravagant certainly, 
and perhaps not meeting every need, but good. This is the course we 
now pursue. Should we not perhaps do better, and use larger sums? 

And what about acquisitions? Mr. Miller's recent handsome be- 
quest, added to that of 1944 from Mrs. F. F. Prentiss, will provide one 
or more new works of art a year, but this will not by any means satisfy 
the hunger which, whetted by the present fine holdings, has developed 
in the Oberlin student body. Happily, this growing appetite is appeased 
from time to time by the thoughtful gifts of art or money from Donors, 
Benefactors, Patrons, Contributors, and Friends of Art whose names, 
included in each volume of the Bulletin, signalize indispensable re- 
sources for continuing vitality. 


How does one go about finding quality at the right price? Mem- 
bers of this department are always on the lookout for available objects. 
Other friendly directors and curators help out, and of course the dealers 
in art are always happy to call Oberlin’s attention to what they have. But 
it resides with a committee appointed by the Trustees to make the final 
decision after hearing the recommendations of the members of the art 
department and the museum administration regarding expenditure of 
capital funds for such purchases. This is as it should be, and it is the 
delight of this director that this has been a committee with ability, as 
Oberlin’s collection beautifully reveals. 

But now, without the handsome yearly gifts which Mr. Miller 
has been making since 1940, Oberlin will curtail its purchases and 
restrict its growth. Must this be necessary? This is an appeal to the 
pride and discernment of art-wise alumni and friends to join the ranks 
of those upon whose support the breadth, power and influence of so 
many future Oberlin graduates, must in part be founded. 


Charles Parkhurst 


Director 
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A Puzzling Picture at Oberlin: 
The Fountain of Life’ 


It was an act of courage for the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
to buy, early in 1952, a picture as puzzling as the large panel repro- 
duced here, so Flemish in style, yet so un-Flemish in its pictorial quali- 
ties, and bearing a mysterious monogram and two unidentified coats of 
arms (fig. 1). The subject-matter is generally referred to as the Fountain 
of Life, or the Triumph of the Church over the Synagogue. A glance 
at the painting makes it clear that both these titles are correct to a certain 
extent and that neither of them is complete. 

The upper part of the picture is occupied by a stage-like structure, 
flanked by side towers. On top of it, groups of angels are depicted, sing- 
ing and playing music, and on a slightly raised platform Christ is en- 
throned under an elaborate canopy with the Lamb at His feet and with 
the Holy Virgin and Saint John the Evangelist seated on either side. In 
the lower tier two groups of figures are depicted in front of the structure: 
the one on the left, headed by a Pope and an Emperor, obviously rep- 
resenting the Christian Church, the other consisting of Jews who give 
signs of utter distress and whose high priest appears blindfolded, drop- 
ping a scroll and holding a broken banner staff. In the center, between 
these two groups and in the focus of their adoration and despair, is the 
fountain: an octagonal basin into which flows a narrow stream originat- 
ing from under Christ's throne and carrying a great number of hosts. 
Even without further research it is clear that this image is primarily 
based on the description of the “Pure river of water of life . . . proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb,” in the Revelation of Saint 
John (XXII. 1). 

It is not the subject-matter, however, that presents the biggest 

The author is indebted to Professor Charles Parkhurst and Miss Chloe Ham- 
ilton for their valuable information and kind assistance and to Mr. Richard D. 
Buck for generously providing him with the results of his technical investigations. 
A fuller discussion of the intricate problems involved (including bibliographical 
references to literature not dealing explicitly with the Oberlin picture and there- 
fore not quoted here) is to be found in his Van Eyck Problemen, Utrecht (1957). 
When writing this book he had not seen the Oberlin Fountain of Life, but knew 


it only through photographs. A research grant from the U. S. Government gave 
him an opportunity to study the picture in the original. 


Acknowledgments for photographs: A.C.L., Brussels, for figures 4 and 6; 
Mas, Barcelona, for figure 5; the Prado, Madrid, for figure 2. 


* Acc. no. 52.13. Oil on panel, 73 x 45% in. R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund. 
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problems, but rather the provenance, date and attribution of the painting. 
Before it entered the Oberlin Museum the painting had been occasion- 
ally reproduced and described.’ The earliest known reference to it dates 
back to 1863. In this year the well-known French art critic W. Biirger 
(whose proper name was Thoré) saw in Paris, in the shop of the re- 


storer Haro, a painting of identical composition and bearing the same — 


monogram.” The Oberlin picture is actually known to have been in 
Paris in 1913. It was sold at auction with the collection of Mrs. Ogden 
L. Mills in New York in 1952.* When Biirger saw the picture in 1863, 
he described it in a letter to a Spanish art historian, Pedro de Madrazo, 
as “an old copy of the ‘Mystic Fountain’ by Van Eyck.” He thereby 
referred to a painting that had been discovered in 1838 in the Monas- 
tery of Our Lady of the Parral near Segovia, then went to the Museo 
Nacional de la Trinidad in Madrid and finally, in 1872, entered the 
Prado Museum (fig. 2). 


Because of its close resemblance to the Ghent altarpiece the Madrid 
picture had been attributed at that time by various scholars either to 
Hubert or to Jan van Eyck, and its composition had met with great 
admiration. In 1857 Crowe and Cavalcaselle had published a reference 
to a painting of similar design which had been seen in a chapel at 
Palencia Cathedral in the eighteenth century by Antonio Ponz, who 
had described it as the original of some copies.* De Madrazo, however, 
writing in 1875, was the first to cast some doubt on the authen- 
ticity of the Prado picture. He actually identified it with a Flemish 
altarpiece mentioned in a fifteenth century document as having been 
presented to the monastery of the Parral by King Henry IV of Castile, 
probably soon after the monastery’s foundation in the 1450's. This made 
it quite clear that the Prado picture, which came directly from the Se- 
govia monastery, could not possibly be ideniical with the “original” Ponz 
had seen in Palencia. Was one to assume that Ponz was right and that 


1 L. Maeterlinck, Une école préeyckienne inconnue, Paris and Brussels (1925), 
p- 27, fig. 55. 

Biirger’s letter is quoted by Pedro de Madrazo, “El triunfo de la Iglesia sobre la 

Sinagoga, cuadro en tabla del siglo XV atribuido 4 ~ van Eyck,” Museo 

espanol de antigiiedades, IV, Madrid (1875), p. 40, with a reproduction of the 

monogram, interpreted by Birger as Lancelot Blondel" S. 


In 1913 the picture was lent by M. Fernand Schutz, Paris, to an exhibition in 
Ghent (Exposition universelle et internationale de Gand. L’art anciene dans les 
Flandres. Région de l’Escaut, no. 552). It was sold at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York, on January 23, 1952 (no. 96). 


Antonio Ponz, Viaje de Espaia, XI, Madrid (1783), PP. 154 ff; ed. Casto Maria 
del Rivero, Madrid (1947), p. 992. 
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the Castilian king had bestowed a copy upon the monastery he had 
founded himself? Such was the conclusion drawn by Carl Justi, who 
supposed the apparently lost original from Palencia to have been a work 
by Jan van Eyck, commissioned by the Castilian court during or soon 
after the artist's journey to Portugal and Spain in 1428/29. Other 
scholars dated the supposed prototype still further back to around 1410/ 
15, one of their reasons being the correct observation that the costumes 
of two of the kneeling figures on the extreme left point to the fashion 
of these years; opinions varied as to how faithfully the postulated ori- 
ginal was copied in the Madrid picture and how much confidence it de- 
served as a document for the knowledge of early-Eyckian art. An entirely 
different view was expressed by, among others, Max Dvorak and Georges 
Hulin de Loo, who held a follower of Jan van Eyck responsible for the 
design and the execution of the Madrid Fountain of Life. 

It must be admitted from the start that the Madrid picture is not, 
either in conception or in execution, comparable to the masterpieces of 
early Flemish painting. The peculiar stage-like setting, with its clumsy 
perspective and lack of spacial coherence, gives the composition an 
archaic aspect which seems to be contradicted by the highly plastic 
rendering of every detail. Technical skill and coloristic sensitivity are 
shown in some parts, especially in the group of the defeated Jews (fig. 2), 
whereas other passages, particularly in the upper tier, are weakly drawn 
and poorly painted. Rather than proving that the composition as a 
whole was copied from an older prototype, these contradictions may be 
accounted for by realizing that several motifs were borrowed from var- 
ious sources and fitted into a traditional composition scheme. It is quite 
obvious that the Ghent altarpiece by Hubert and Jan van Eyck, with 
its three enthroned figures in the upper tier and groups of kneeling or 
standing figures centered around an octagonal basin in the lower one, 
provided the basic idea. Less obvious but as significant is the fact that 
several details are related to four af Jan van Eyck’s later works. This is 
most clearly seen in the case of both tiled floors: the lower one appears 
to have been faithfully copied after the marble mosaic depicted in the 
Rolin Madonna, (fig. 4), now in the Louvre, the upper one repeats with 
some slight variations the pattern shown in the Madonna of Jan Vos, 
now in the Frick collection. The latter connection is particularly sig- 
nificant as we know that the Frick Madonna was not commissioned 
until three months at the most before Van Eyck’s death which took place 
on July 9, 1441. It may be safely assumed that the picture was completed 
by an assistant after the master’s death and that any derivation from it 
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4. Jan Van Eyck, Madonna of Nicolas Rolin (detail) Louvre, Paris 


must be considered as posterior to that date. The artist who designed the 
Fountain of Life appears to have been familiar with a number of Jan 
van Eyck’s works, probably not in every case with the original but rather 
with workshop drawings to which he could have access only because he 
worked as a pupil or an assistant in the master’s studio. It would even 
seem quite conceivable that it was he rather than Petrus Christus (the 
only artist known by name who has a claim to be considered as Van 
Eyck’s pupil) who was responsible for the completion of the Madonna 
of Jan Vos in the Frick Collection. 

If the Madrid Fountain of Life has to be dated after 1441, this 
picture was certainly executed before 1474 when King Henry IV died. 
The king’s donations to the Segovia monastery were recorded in a roll- 
book entitled Fundacion del Parral which makes it seem probable that 
the picture was presented soon after the monastery’s foundation, i.e., in 
or shortly after the years 1445-1459 when, after some years of delay, the 
first phase of building was brought to an end. The painting’s subject- 
matter — the glorification of the Holy Sacrament with the triumphant 
Church and the defeated Synagogue, as one might describe it — may 
have been related to a local devotion to the Sacrament in commemoration 
of a miraculous event following a violation of a consecrated host by the 
Jews of Segovia. This miracle, which was reputed to have taken place 
in Segovia in the second decade of the fifteenth gentury, was described 
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in great detail by an Observant Franciscan, Alonso de Espina, an author 
of vehement anti-Jewish feelings who is known to have been King 
Henry's confessor in 1455 and who may well have influenced the pic- 
ture’s iconographical program. If the picture was actually meant to 
refer to the miraculous Sacrament of Segovia, this connection would 
offer an explanation for the costumes of some of the worldly princes 
kneeling on the left, which (as stated earlier) clearly point to a date 
around 1415 and which have, till now, often been considered as a proof 
of the early date of an original but lost version of this composition. It 
seems extremely likely now, however, that the Madrid picture was ex- 
ecuted around 1455 as a result of a commission from the Castilian king, 
certainly by a Flemish-trained artist but quite possibly in Spain. 

How, then, is the Oberlin Fountain of Life related to the one in 
Madrid? The Prado version shows a definitely Flemish technique. Al- 
though there is some unevenness in the execution, there are passages 
that are highly finished, carefully modelled and subtly colored. The 
corresponding parts in the Oberlin picture lack just that highly finished 
quality; the paint looks more opaque, the modelling seems slightly petri- 
fied and the coloring shows stronger and less subtle contrasts. Besides 
these differences the color schemes are slightly different: in the Prado 
picture the architecture stands out in a grayish tan against the blue sky; 
in the Oberlin version the contrast between the chalky white and the 
stronger blue sky produces an entirely different effect. Our general 
impression, then, would be that the Madrid picture was executed by a 
Flemish artist but that the one at Oberlin certainly was not. 

This view has found strong support in the findings of Mr. Richard 
D. Buck, who investigated the technical structure of the Oberlin pic- 
ture. To begin with the panel consists of a soft wood, probably pine or 
fir, which was never used in the Netherlands but quite regularly in 
Spain. The Madrid picture, on the other hand, is on oak, which is the 
usual kind of wood for Netherlandish panel painting. Furthermore, the 
ground-layer in the Oberlin version consists of gypsum instead of chalk 
as used in Flanders and has been applied with brush-strokes that are 
visible in the finished surface; a Flemish artist would have polished it 
completely smooth. All these features are indicative of a non-Flemish 
and probably Spanish origin of the Oberlin Fountain of Life. 

But apart from this internal evidence there is some external evi- 
dence, however slight, to confirm this conclusion. Every reconstruction 
of the painting's history prior to 1863 must remain hypothetical. But it 
is very tempting indeed to identify the Oberlin picture with the sup- 
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posedly lost painting that Ponz saw in Palencia around 1780. This pic- 
ture may not have disappeared so completely as has been generally as- 
sumed. It is known from Spanish sources to have been seized by a 
French general on July 5, 1812, just before the battle of Vitoria where 
the French were defeated by Wellington.’ We don’t know for certain 
what became of the Palencia picture but we may suspect it from what 
happened to other paintings under similar circumstances. The Portrait 
of Giovanni Arnolfini and his Wife by Jan van Eyck, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, was taken by the French from the Spanish royal 
collection and was found back in Brussels after the battle of Waterloo. 
The Miraflores Altarpiece from the workshop of Roger van der Weyden, 
now in Berlin-Dahlem, was stolen from the Miraflores monastery near 
Burgos and was sold later to a dealer by the French general D’Armagnac. 
If we take into account the disappearance from Spain of the Palencia 
picture in 1812 and the appearance in Paris in 1863 of a similar picture 
which to the best of our knowledge has been executed in a Spanish 
technique, we may with a reasonable degree of confidence suppose that 
these two are actually identical. 


There would seem to be one way of establishing this identity with 
absolute certainty: if we could only succeed in identifying the coats of 
arms which appear in the sky of the Oberlin picture and which must 
have been added there some time but not long after the picture’s com- 
pletion. The one on the left can be recognized without difficulty as that 
of the Giron family which produced a great number of Castilian noble- 
men and had branches in Palencia as well as elsewhere. The other one, 
unfortunately, resisted every attempt at identification; not even a Spanish 
expert could determine the family whose coat of arms showed red roses 
in the central shield and fleur-de-lys in the blue border. At this point 
we can only venture a rather hazardous hypothesis, which (although 
lacking any firm foundation) at least has the merit of fitting well into 
our story. We happen to know that Alonso de Espina, whom we men- 
tioned already as possibly being responsible for the iconographical pro- 
gram of the Madrid picture, spent the last years of his life in Palencia. 
After having for many years advocated harsh measures against the Jews 
and converted Jews, and especially the institution of a national Inquisi- 
tion, the zealous monk had acted as an inquisitor in Catalonia from 1487 
onward. By 1492, however, he was retired and lived in the monastery 


5 Matias Vielva Ramos, Monografia acerca de la catedral de Palencia, Palencia 
(1923), pp. 60 ff. I have to thank my friend Egbert Haverkamp Begemann, 
Rotterdam, for drawing my attentiton to this publication. 
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of St. Francis in Palencia. Three years later he erected an altar in the 
monastery’s church, dedicated to the Immaculate Conception, near which 
he was to be buried. Unfortunately the church of St. Francis in 
Palencia has been remodelled to such an extent that it is impossible now 
to find any trace of his tomb, or for that matter, of his coat of arms. But 
it seems conceivable that the “thorny” roses in the unidentified coat of 
arms in the Oberlin Fountain of Life would point to a family of a name 
like Espina; similar roses appear frequently in coats of arms belonging to 
families named Espinassy, Espinousse, etc. 

Whether or not Alonso de Espina had anything to do with the 
commission of the second Fountain of Life for the Palencia Cathedral, a 
date around 1500 would be well in keeping with the stylistic aspect 
of the Oberlin picture. Although it is difhcult to give an accurate date 
for a fairly exact copy, the careful technique in this case strongly sug- 
gests an artist who was rather close to the tradition of mediaeval crafts- 
manship. This becomes particularly clear when we compare the Ober- 
lin version with another copy of the same widely admired composition 
which is still extant in the museum of Segovia Cathedral. This picture 
bears the date 1560 and is not only inferior in quality but also shows 
considerably less understanding of the technique and conception of the 
Flemish original. The painter of the Oberlin version would definitely 
seem to belong to an earlier period. However, his identity remains 
obscure. Even the monogram we mentioned already has not, till now, 
given the clue (fig. 7). It has been read ingeniously as Belasco, which is 
all the more plausible as there have been several artists of that name 
(which may also be spelled Velasco). Unfoitunately their biographical 
data do not, as far as they have been published, fit in with what we 
may expect our artist to have been: a Castilian painter who, probably 
around 1500, executed a retable for Palencia Cathedral. 

Now that we have established a partly hypothetical reconstruction 
of the origin and history of the Oberlin Fountain of Life, let us have a 
last glance at the picture itself, particularly at the meaning of its forms 
and the symbolism of its motifs. The architectural setting has reminded 
several authors of the stage and there can be little doubt that this associ- 
ation is correct. The late mediaeval stage consisted of a combination of 
different “mansions” put next to each other, and heaven was usually 
6 This information on Alonso de Espina’s last years in Palencia is based on 

Atanasio Lépez, ‘Descripcién de los manuscritos franciscanos existentes en la 


Biblioteca Provincial de Toledo, II’, Archivo iberoamericano, XIII (1926), pp. 
358, 373 ff., 359. 
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5. Bosch, Seven Capital Sins and Four Last Things (detail) | Prado, Madrid 


represented by a higher scaffolding on the left-hand side. We know 
this from several descriptions, mostly contained in texts of 14th and 
15th century plays, and some works of art depicting such a structure 
help us to visualize it. These settings were made up of conventional 
elements derived from pictorial traditions and, generally speaking, the 
impact of painting and decorative sculpture upon stage decoration must 
have been much greater than vice versa. But particularly when an artist 
had to create an image of heaven, he must have been tempted to follow 
the pattern offered to him by the stage. One example of this may be 
found in Jerome Bosch’s Heaven (in one corner of his famous table top 
with the Seven Capital Sins and the Four Last Things, now in the 
Prado), which fits the 15th century descriptions of a theatrical heaven 
exactly and which, on the other hand, closely resembles the structure 
shown in the Fountain of Life (fig.5). This use of archaic stage devices 
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probably is the main cause of the picture’s archaic aspect which has led 
so many scholars to assume an early date for the execution of the sup- 
posed prototype. 

That the stage-like setting of the Fountain of Life actually repre- 
sents heaven is also clear from the iconographical context. What we 
see is the New Jerusalem as described in the Revelation of St. John, 
chapters xxi and xxii: “And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband. And | heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men... And he said unto me, It is done. 
I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. I will give unto 
him that is athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely.” This text 
is illustrated even literally, as the tower above the figure of Christ is 
obviously shaped after a tabernacle of a type that came into use in the 
Southern Netherlands by the middle of the fifteenth century (fig. 6). 

The heavenly Jerusalem, which is considered the ultimate fulfill- 
ment of Christ's church on earth, is compared in the Book of Revela- 
tion to the Bride of Christ. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the inscription on a scroll held by an angel on the right is a quota- 
tion from the Song of Solomon: Fons (h)ortorum puteus aquarum viven- 
cium — Fountain of the gardens, well of living waters (IV. 15). The 
Song of Solomon, a dialogue between King Solomon and his bride, was 
interpreted since the fathers of the church as a dialogue between Christ 
and his bride, i.e. the Church or the Holy Virgin. Accordingly, the 
enclosed garden from the Song of Songs, though appearing in art mostly 
as a symbol of the Virgin Mary, is explained by such authors as Honor- 
ius of Autun as an image of the Church, and the Church in its turn as 
a symbol of paradise. 

What we see here, in the upper half of the picture is therefore 
clearly an image of the New Jerusalem in the shape of an enclosed 
garden, with the towers symbolizing the heavenly City, and with 
Christ enthroned. The “river of water of life . . . proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb” is generally interpreted in mediaeval 
writings as the sacraments, especially Baptism and the Eucharist, repre- 
sented by the water and blood that flowed from the wound in Christ’s 
side. The Fountain of Life was apparently mystically equated with 
Christ Crucified, as is borne out by many mediaeval commentaries, and 
also by the presence of the pelican and the phoenix which decorate the 
fountain. For both these birds have been used since early-Christian 
times as symbols of Christ’s death and resurrection. And as is usual 
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FOUNTAIN OF LIFE 


in representations of Mount Calvary, Church and Synagogue appear 
here on either side, the first in respectful adoration of Christ's sacra- 
ments, the latter blindly rejecting the divine grace. The significance of 
the Eucharist as the principal subject of the composition is, furthermore, 
confirmed in a curious way by the Oberlin version. The Hebrew in- 
scription on the high priest’s banner and on both scrolls in the fore- 
ground have been overpainted in the copy in order to give sense to what 
in the Madrid picture was only a meaningless suggestion of Hebrew 
texts. In their corrected form they are quotations from different psalms, 
praising the Lord and mentioning grain and wine, thus containing ob- 
vious allusions to the Eucharist as a token of the grace of God (figs. 2 
and 

The Fountain of Life, being a slightly unusual combination of uni- 
versally accepted motifs and symbols, presents us, therefore, with a 
typical example of late mediaeval iconography. From the strictly art 
historical point of view it is a precious document. Although we must 
leave several questions unanswered — particularly the one concerning 
the attribution — it has helped a great deal to clarify a rather complicated 
problem. It has enabled us to recognize the Madrid picture as what one 
might call an original compilation by a Van Eyck follower. It has, by 
its inscriptions, contributed to our understanding of the subject-matter. 
And, lastly, by its very existence the Oberlin picture has given new 
proof of the high esteem Flemish painting enjoyed in Spain during the 
end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


Josua Bruyn 
University of Utrecht 


7 The text on the pennant occurs in Psalms 106: 1, 107: 1, 118: 1 and 29, 136: 
1 (CV.1, CVI.1, CXII.1 and 29, CXXXV.1 according to the Vulgate): “Give 
thanks to the Lord for he is good; for endures forever his steadfast love.” The 
one on the scroll at the high priest’s feet is from Ps. 111: 4, 5 (CXI.4,5): “Re- 
membrance he has made tor his wonderful works, gracious and merciful is the 
Lord. Food he has given to those who fear him.” The scroll to the right bears 
an inscription from Ps. 4: 8, 9 (IV. 8, 9): “more than at the time their grain 
and their wine abound. In peace will I...” There can be little doubt that 
both the Madrid version in the sacristy of the Segovia monastery and the 
Oberlin version in the Palencia Cathedral served as retables for the altar on 
which the sacrament was kept. The latter picture was, therefore, probably lo- 
cated originally in the central choir chapel, which was the Corpus Christi 
Chapel until November 27, 1521 (Vielva Ramos, op. cit., p. 49) 
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1. Diebenkorn, Woman by a Large Window 
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Diebenkorn’s Woman by a Large Window 


The recent figure paintings of Richard Diebenkorn are as welcome 
to many critics and collectors as a spring rain to the parched traveller 
who has wandered for forty years in the desert of abstraction. From time 
to time, there have appeared some faint mirages of a “return to nature”; 
but here is a real oasis for them, provided by a painter who has reversed 
the familiar process from representation to abstraction. This abstract 
painter, with plenty of honor in his own field, has left it and taken the 
hard road back to representation. At least that is how his new work is 
often gratefully interpreted (see Time, March 17, 1958). 

But, although the thirty-five-year-old Diebenkorn has been wel- 
comed like the Prodigal Son because of his beautiful new figure com- 
positions, he is nevertheless much the same kind of painter that he was 
two years ago; moreover, his previous pictures, like many if not most 
abstract paintings, had an implicit relationship to nature: the distinct 
landscape character is unmistakable in the big Berkeley series. Just be- 
cause the relationship to nature is neither overt nor single-minded, it does 
not follow that no relationship exists. In the Berkeley #42, (fig. 2) paint- 
ed in 1955 (he now says “It was an extremely unsatisfactory system of 
naming paintings — number this and that; I haven’t any idea which was 
which”), the landscape character is related to general sensation rather 
than to specific view. Equivocal and multiple in possible associations, 
it suggests the land as seen from the air, or a rocky sea-coast. Uncon- 
cerned with specific reference, the painting does evoke a sensation of the 
vast open space, the sandy color and glowing light that we associate with 
the West. Springing thus from experience of nature in a general way, the 
painting also comes out of preceding pictures in the same series. Once 
more, art finds its dual source in nature and in art. Characteristically 
twentieth-century is the construction of a series of paintings, suggesting 
the artist's hesitation to make a single, final statement and emphasizing 
rather the relativism of one painting connected with another and the dy- 
namism of work in progress, unfinished, changing. In both the Berkeley 
#42, 1955, privately owned, and the Woman by a Large Window, 1957, 
(fig. 1) acquired by the Allen Art Museum early in 1958, these qualities 


* Acc. no. 58.118. R. T..Miller, Jr. Fund. 


The statements by Diebenkorn are quoted from letters to the writer. 
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2. Diebenkorn, Berkeley #42 Private Collection 


are present in technique, composition, and even framing — or rather lack 
of framing. Like so many contemporary pictures, Diebenkorn’s are 
“framed” with an unfinished wood strip which lets the painting expand 
beyond its edges instead of being confined and ended-off by a traditional 
elaborate molding. When Picasso once was asked if a painting were 
finished, he suggested putting a label on it: “Don’t touch. Painting still 
alive.” 

The lively and deliberate unfinish found in some of Picasso’s work 
is carried to such an extreme degree in American abstract expression- 
ist painting that it has become the hallmark of-a style which has found 
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DIEBENKORN 


many emulators among some of the more traditionally tasteful European 
painters. In both the Diebenkorns reproduced, this dynamic distaste 
for finish is apparent in the segmenting of forms at the edges of the pic- 
ture, in the haste and roughness of execution, the slapping, scratching 
and splashing of the paint with a broad brush which often leaves rough 
bristles embedded in the surface, and in letting many of the paint drips 
lie where they fall. As a student remarked, “It is obvious that the drips 
he left were left intentionally; any idiot could have wiped them off” 
(unless, of course, they fall on a wet area where the difficulty of re- 
moving is great and, as Diebenkorn says, the artist “must decide — 
has this area been destroyed or its meaning altered?”). This way of 
painting is more than an indifference to traditional technique; it is a 
positive style created deliberately to affirm freshness, immediacy and the 
excitement of forces in tension. The speedy freedom of execution 
emphasizes large rather than minute elements and enhances the sense 
of vast space. 

The style fits the size of the painting as it fits the content; Woman 
by a Large Window is 70%” x 65”, and Berkeley #42 is 57%” x 51”. 
Like many other contemporary American pictures, these works approach 
a mural scale, thus indicating the artist's energetic wish to tackle some- 
thing big; size is a challenge and a stimulus to his creativity. Does a 
mural scale also reveal an unconscious desire to communicate to a larger 
audience than the intimate easel painting affords? Unquestionably, the 
size has the desired effect of forcing the observer into a more direct par- 
ticipation in the painting, as the larger the picture gets, the more it tends 
to surround him. In commenting on why he had abandoned easel paint- 
ing, Pollock said “On the floor I am more at ease. I feel nearer, more a 
part of the painting, since this way I can walk around it, work from the 
four sides and literally be in the painting”. This sensation of being “in 
the painting” is transmitted directly to the observer through the size and 
style of the painting in Diebenkorn’s as well as Pollock’s and many other 
contemporary artists’ work. 

Before turning to a more specific analysis of the Oberlin Woman by 
a Large Window, 1957, one should note the compositional similarity be- 
tween it and the earlier Berkeley #42, 1955. This particular way of 
forming the picture is a major element in Diebenkorn’s style; since his 
first New York one-man show in 1956, one often encounters reflections 
of his form in other artists’ work. It is captivating, this way of organizing 
the picture plane into large, relatively open areas interrupted by a greater 
concentration of activity, a spilling of shapes and colors asymmetrically 
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BULLETIN 


placed on one side of the picture. In Woman by a Large Window the 
asymmetry of the painting is further enhanced by having the figure not 
only placed at the left of the picture but, more daringly, facing directly 
out of the picture. This leftward direction and placement is brought into 
a precarious and exciting but beautifully controlled balance by the mir- 
ror on the right, which, with its startling effect of taking off from the 
solid ground, creates a fascinating ambiguity and enrichment of the pic- 
ture space. Diebenkorn himself says, “I find particular pleasure in paint- 
ing mirrors although a couple of years ago I might have thought that this 
pleasure should be the province of Baroque painters”. The mirror image 
in the Oberlin painting pulls upwards at the same time that it moves 
both forward and backward; the action produced expands and enlivens 
the space of the picture and creates a visual attraction sufficiently acute 
to wrest the observer's attention from the compelling, still image of the 
woman. Thus one of the major unifying principles in Diebenkorn’s 
organization is balance of opposites, seen also in the combination of 
activated and non-activated areas discussed above in the analysis of his 
style of composing in general. 

Opposition is also present to some extent in the treatment of color 
and paint texture. The interior of the room and the woman in it are 
painted in subdued, desert-sand colors, roughly and vigorously applied 
with much of the drawing achieved by leaving exposed an earlier layer 
of paint. The edges of the window, table, chair, and the contours of the 
figure, not to mention the purple eye, were drawn in this way. In other 
areas, the top layer, roughly applied as though with a scrub brush, is 
sufficiently thin to permit the under-color to show through and vary the 
surface hue. This is the case in the dress; the sandy tan over-layer is 
modified by and sometimes directly mixed with the earlier light blue in 
the bodice, which gives it a warm blue, greenish cast. In the lower part 
of the dress, the tan surface-coat is applied in a semi-transparent layer 
over red and dark blue, the three combining into a new and indefinable 
tone, which still retains the individual effect of each of the component 
colors. While the interior is somber in color and the paint rather thinly 
applied, the landscape is more positive in hue and value contrasts and 
the paint more thick and rich. The bright apple green of the fields and 
the very dark green of the trees are enlivened by smaller areas of 
orange, yellow, and purple; the sky is intensely blue. The glowing 
landscape takes on added sparkle by contrast to the muted interior, 
where the quiet woman sits serene and slightly melancholy, disregarding 
the shining day outside. She even turns her back to the mirror reflection 
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DIEBENKORN 


which brings the out-of-doors into the room. Pictorially, however, she is 
anchored to the landscape by the dark of her hair forming one value 
and shape with the trees behind her. This union of in and out, of 
near and far, repeated in the mirror image, emphasizes the plane of the 
picture, the two-dimensional character of which is further asserted by the 
planar organization into four horizontal divisions: floor, ledge, land- 
scape, and sky. Thus, while the distance of the landscape is firmly stated, 
it is just as firmly denied, not only by all these means discussed but also 
by the way in which the bottom of the picture is directly united with the 
top in the passage on the right where the floor, the corner of the room, 
and upper wall constitute a single unbroken plane. 

While the mood of the picture is conveyed most obviously through 
the position and attitude of the figure, still the entire painting functions 
in evoking this response; Diebenkorn’s abstractions create much the same 
general effect of gentleness in tension, without the explicit psychological 
element present in the Woman by a Large Window. Lonely but com- 
posed, withdrawn from but related to her environment, the woman 
reminds one of the self-contained, quiet and gently melancholy figures 
on Greek funerary reliefs. Like them, relaxed and still, she seems to 
have sat for centuries. But how different this work is from the discreetly 
framed-in composition of Greek stelae. In Diebenkorn’s painting the 
quiet figure faces out of the picture and the static horizontal banding is 
abruptly shattered by the jarring angles set up in the mirror reflection. 
It is in these two factors that serenity takes on overtones of disquietude. 
While recalling Edvard Munch in this element and to some degree in 
composition and technique, nevertheless Diebenkorn’s figure paintings 
possess a classic calm, gentleness and restraint far removed from the emo- 
tional anguish of the Norwegian painter who always “felt the great cry 
throughout Nature”. 

Reminiscent sometimes of Munch and also of the more serene in- 
ventions of Matisse, still Diebenkorn’s work is very much his own. It is 
the work of a young painter not only worth watching, but well worth 
congratulating on his already distinguished achievement. While Die- 
benkorn’s recent representational paintings have received particular 
acclaim, still, in these new figure compositions he has not abjured his 
earlier abstract style, just as he had not completely turned his back on 
nature in his abstractions. 


Ellen Johnson 
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Announcements 


Friends of Art 


A program of three films was held for members on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 16, at 4:30 p.m. in the Art Building Auditorium. Included were a 
Japanese film which explores the child’s experiences in art in one year 
at a Tokyo school, “Children Who Draw’; a French film made of pre- 
historic cave paintings in France and Spain, “Prehistoric Images”; and 
“Marcel Marceau,” in which this French artist performs three of his 
classic mimes. 


A film which accompanied the Royal Swedish Embassy-sponsored 
exhibition of “Swedish Rock Carvings,’ circulated by the Smithsonian 
Institution, on view at Oberlin from October | through 22, was shown 
to the Friends of Art, students, and museum visitors at four dates dur- 
ing the course of the exhibition. 


Oberlin’s 125th Anniversary Exhibitions 


The museum participated in the joint college-town celebration of 
Oberlin’s 125th anniversary from October 11 to 19 with two special 
exhibitions. The sculpture court of the museum was turned into a 
“Gallery of Presidents” for the anniversary week. Seven portraits of 
seven Oberlin College presidents which customarily hang in the reading 
room of the main college library were brought down to eye level for 
closer inspection and enjoyment in the museum. 

An eighth portrait of the one president not represented in the col- 
lection, John Henry Barrows (1899-1902), was commissioned by the 
Class of 1904 and presented to the College during special ceremonies 
on October 18. The portrait of President Barrows was painted by Mrs. 
Ethel Parsons Paullin of New York City. 


In Gallery II an exhibition of “Landskips of Early America” sur- 
veyed the 19th century scene with paintings from the Oberlin perma- 
nent collection and from the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Attendance 


Attendance from September 1957 to September 1958 was 25,252. 


Oberlin Archaeological Society 


The Oberlin Archaeological Society will sponsor three lectures dur- 
ing the academic year 1958-9: 


October 21, 1958: Dr. Dorothy B. Thompson of Princeton, N.J., 
“Ancient Parks and Gardens”; 

March 13, 1959: Dr. Alexander Cambitoglou of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, “The Brygos Painter — a Great Vase Painter of the Late Archaic 
Period”; 

April 13, 1959: Dr. Paul MacKendrick, “Excavating a Roman 
Colony: the American Academy Dig at Cosa.” 


Faculty Notes 


The biennial Faculty Show consisting of prints by Paul Arnold, 
sculpture by John Clague, drawings and stoneware by Margaret Schauf- 
fler, and paintings by Forbes Whiteside hung in the Museum from May 
to October. 


Paul Arnold spoke on “Contemporary Printmaking” at a meeting of 
the Art Club in Yankton, South Dakota, in August. 


While in Greece this summer, Edwards Capps visited the recent 
excavations at Mycenae, Pylos and Corinth. He attended the Medieval 
Conference held at Ohio State University, Columbus, on October 31 
and November 1, and he will attend the meetings of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, at Cincinnati on December 27-29. 


John Clague taught a summer course in sculpture at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art. 
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As a representative of the College Art Association Ellen Johnson 
attended the National Educational Association Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards at Bowling Green, June 24-28. 
On October 3 she was in Pittsburgh serving as a consultant on the 
planning of a fifth year art education program being considered by the 
University of Pittsburgh and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Charles Parkhurst participated in a panel on the “Relationships of 
Museum and Departmental Collections to the Teaching Program” at the 
Midwestern College Art Conference held at Ann Arbor on October 16. 
On November 16 he will give a lecture on “Color and Light in Art” 
at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. He has been re- 
appointed a member of the Advisory Council of the Department of Art 
and Archaeology, Princeton University. 


Margaret Schauffler exhibited a water color at the Ogunquit Art 
Center, Ogunquit, Maine, during the summer, and an enameled silver 
pillbox at the Ohio State Fair during August. She acted as a juror for 
the art exhibit of the Lorain County Fair in August. 


Wolfgang Stechow will lecture on “Problems of Dutch Seven- 
teenth-Century Landscape Painting” at the Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University, on November 21. On the following afternoon he will 
give a lecture on “The Winter Landscape in Art” at the Frick Collection, 
New York. On December 5 he will lecture at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art on “A New Acquisition, an early Flemish Painting.” He has 
been appointed a member of the Advisory Council of the Department of 
Germanic Languages and Literature, Princeton University. 


Clarence Ward is teaching a course in American Architecture dur- 
ing the fall term and is giving a series of seven public lectures in Oberlin 
on the same subject. 


Forbes Whiteside spent six weeks in Mexico during the summer, 
painting and visiting exhibitions of ancient and contemporary Mexican 
art. 


Mrs. Vera Zolnay has been appointed Assistant to the Curator, and 
will assume her duties early in November. Patricia Rose who held this 
position during the past two years is now devoting all her time to gradu- 
ate work. 
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Loans to Museums and Institutions 


Georges Braque, La Guitare Bleue, and 
Pablo Picasso, Femme au Peplum 
To the Des Moines Art Center, Des Moines 
10th Anniversary Exhibition, June | -July 20, 1958. 


Michael Sweerts, Self-Portrait 
To the Museum Boymans, Rotterdam, October 4- November 23, 
1958, and 
To the Palazzo Barberini, Rome, December 6, 1958 - February 1, 
1959 


Exhibition: “Sweerts and his Contemporaries.” 


Barthel Bruyn the Elder, Portrait of a Lady 
Georges Braque, La Guitare Bleue, and 
Georges Rouault, Nocturne, Gethsemane 
To the Ackland Museum, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 
Inaugural Exhibition, September - October, 1958. 


Peter Paul Rubens, Erichthonius and the Daughters of Cecrops 
To the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas 
Exhibition: “The Human Image,” October 9 - November 23, 1958. 


Arshile Gorky, The Plough and the Song 
To the Cleveland Museum of Art 


Exhibition: “Some Contemporary Works of Art,’ November 11 - 
December 31, 1958. 


Ten manuscript illuminations and book illustrations from the 14th and 
15th centuries, 

French, Chasse with Scenes from the Life of St. Thomas a Becket, en- 
amel and gilt bronze, and 

French, Flight into Egypt, 2nd half of 13th century, stained glass 
To the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts (for Ohio State University) 
Exhibition: “Aspects of Late Medieval Art,” October 31-Novem- 

ber 23, 1958. 
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Catalogue of Recent Additions 


PAINTINGS 


Margaret H. Eaton, American, 1887- 
1956. The Heart of Cleveland. 
Signed and dated lower left, 1947. 

Oil on canvas board, 11% x 15™%e in. 

Gift of Mr. Cyrus S. Eaton, Jr. 

(58.142) 


DRAWINGS 


Giovanni Francesco Barbieri (Guer- 
cino), Italian, 1591-1666. Mars 
and Cupid. 

Pen and ink, 255 x 183 mm. 

R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (58.154) 


Gustav Klimt, Austrian, 1862-1918. 
Portrait of a Woman. ca. 1904. 
Pastel on paper, 512 x 277 mm. 


R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (58.157) 


Arthur B. Davies, American, 1862 - 
1928. Group of eight drawings. 
Studies of nude figures. 

Black on red toned paper, heightened 
with white. 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Niles M. 
Davies in memory of Arthur B. 
Davies. 

(58.146-51, 51.168-69) 


PRINTS 


Mauricio Lasansky, American, 1914-. 
Self-Portrait. 1957. No. 19 from 
an edition of 50. 

Color engraving, 912 x 522 mm. 

Gift of Robert Light (58.143) 
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Giovanni Battista Piranesi, Italian, 
1728-1778. Plate 3 from the Pris- 
ons Series. First state, before sig- 
nature and number. F. 26, Hind 3. 

Etching, 540 x 410 mm. 


R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (58.156) 


Georges Rouault, French, 1871-1958. 
Christ of the Outskirts. Plate 1 
from the Passion, signed and dated 
in plate lower right, 1935. 

Color etching and aquatint, 305 x 
208 mm. 

Gift of Mrs. Charles R. Peck (58.136) 


Arthur B. Davies, American, 1862- 
1928. Potentia, 1920. Price 16. 
Third of three states. 

Aquatint, 105 x 257 mm. 

Gift of William M. Milliken (58.119) 


Arthur B. Davies, American, 1862- 
1928. Maenads, 1921. Price 31. 
Second or third of four states. 

Aquatint, 197 x 275 mm. 

Gift of William M. Milliken (58.120) 


Pierre Bonnard, French. 1867-1947. 
Houses on a Court, 1895, RM 59, 
from “Quelques aspects de la vie 
de Paris.” 

Lithograph in four colors, 348 x 260 


mm. 
R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund (58.155) 


Georges Rouault, French, 1871-1958. 
Prostitute. 

Lithograph, 327 x 229 in. 

Gift of Mrs. Charles R. Peck (58.137) 
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JADE 


Chinese, early 19th century. Incense 
Burner with Cover, teakwood stand. 

Jade, H. 5% in., Diam. 4% in. 

Gift of Mrs. Albert Brod in memory 
of Albert Brod (58.135) 


WOOD WORK 


Persian, Isfahan, 18th century. 
| Woodblock for textile printing in 


shape of palmette. H. 15% in., 
W. 6% in., D. 2 in. 
Art Fund (58.153) 


ADDITIONS 
CERAMICS 


Miscellaneous pieces from factories 
of Limoges, Steubenville, and Cin- 
cinnati, early 20th century. 

Porcelain and Pottery. 

Gift of Mrs. A. B. Meldrum 

(58.123-134) 


Miscellaneous pieces of dinnerware 
from factories at Limoges, early 
20th century. 

Porcelain. 

Gift of Miss Gladys Sellew 

(58.162-165) 


Recent donations to the Helen Ward 
Memorial Collection include tex- 
tiles, costumes, and _ accessories 
from Mrs. Flora B. Caskey, Dr. 
and Mrs. Bruce Swift, Miss Mil- 
dred C. Jay, Miss Gladys Sellew 
and Miss Clara Gilbert. 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Director 

Clarence Ward, Director Emeritus 

Chloe Hamilton, Curator 

Mrs. Hazel B. King, Curator Emeritus 
Mrs. Jeanne Barwis Lopez, Librarian 

Mrs. Vera Zolnay, Assistant to the Curator 


MUSEUM PURCHASE COMMITTEE 


Paul B. Arnold 
Frederick B. Artz 
Karl Aughenbaugh 
Andrew Bongiorno 
Edward Capps, Jr. 
Chloe Hamilton 


FACULTY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Paul Arnold 

Laurine Mack Bongiorno 
Richard D. Buck 
Edward Capps, Jr. 

John Clague 

Ellen Johnson 


EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


ASSISTANTS AND FELLOWS 


Ernst Benkert 
Sterling Boyd 
Gavin Goodfellow 
Francis Hewitt 
Sylvia Leistyna 
Patricia Rose 


PUBLICATIONS 
The Bulletin (illustrated), 
color reproductions, 
photographs and postcards 


are on sale at the Museum. 


Patricia Tool, Assistant to the 
Director 

Delbert Spurlock, Technical 
Assistant 

Robert Williams, Head Custodian 

Maurice Morey, Custodian 

Don Layport 


Mrs. Oscar Jaszi 

Ellen Johnson 

Donald M. Love 

Wolfgang Stechow 

Margaret R. Schauffler 

Charles P. Parkhurst, Chairman 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Head 
Margaret R. Schauffler 
Wolfgang Stechow 

Jessie B. Trefethen, Emeritus 
Clarence Ward, Emeritus 
Forbes Whiteside 


Laurine Mack Bongiorno 
Arthur E. Princehorn 
MUSEUM HOURS 


School Year: 


Monday through Friday 
1:30-4:30 and 7:00-9:00 P.M. 
Saturday 2:00-4:00 P. M. 
Sunday 2:00-6:00 P.M. 


Monday through Friday 
10:00 to 12:00 A. M.; 
2:00 to 4:00 P.M. (apply at side gate) 
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Summer: 

Saturday 2:00-5:00 P.M. 
7:00-9:00 P.M. 

Sunday 2:00-6:00 P.M. 
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